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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

75  WEST  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS,  Inc. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers  was  held  at  6.15  p.  m.,  Monday,  January  13,  1930,  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  1  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Main,  President  of  the  Institute,  presiding.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present : 


Howard  C.  Baird 
Laurence  A.  Ball 
George  E.  Beggs 
Clinton  L.  Bogert 
Baxter  L.  Brown 
H.  Burdett  Cleveland 
J.  F.  Coleman 
Chandler  Davis 
J.  ViPOND  Davies 
Harrison  P.  Eddy 
Alfred  E.  Forstall 
James  B.  French 
George  W.  Fuller 
Gavin  Hadden 
Borden  B.  Harris 
T.  Chalkley  Hatton 
Allen  Hazen 
Philip  W.  Henry 
Olin  H.  Landreth 


Fred  Lavis 
C.  O.  Mailloux 
Dabney  H.  Maury 
Charles  T.  Main 
Alten  S.  Miller 
Rudolph  P.  Miller 
Ralph  Modjeski 
Frederick  C.  Noble 
George  A.  Orrok 
H.  deB.  Parsons 
Charles  P.  Perin 
Ralph  R.  Rumery 
Ole  Singstad 
J.  Waldo  Smith 
Carl  H.  Stengel 
Eugene  W.  Stern 
J.  A.  L.  Waddell 
Edwin  F.  Wendt 
Robert  Spurr  Weston 


Charles  S.  Whitney 


The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Alten  S.  Miller  and  George 
A.  Orrok  as  tellers  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  the  election  of  three 
members  to  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  a  notice  of  the  meeting. 
As  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  sent  to  the  mem- 
bership, they  were  approved  without  reading. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry,  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  duly  approved  and  ordered  placed  on  file : 


Treasurer's  Report  for  1929 

Bank  Balance,  January  1,  1929 $  5.534.67 

Total  Receipts    4,816.63 

$10,351.30 
Total  Disbursements 4,880.97 

Bank  Balance,  December  31,  1929 $  5,470.33 

Cash  on  Hand : 

Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Co. .   $2,237.52 
United  States  Savings  Bank 3,232.81 

$5,470.33 
This  cash  balance  of  $5,470.33  includes  $2,130  for  1930  dues. 


Operating  Statement  for  1929 

Receipts: 

Annual  Dues  $4,535.00 

Entrance  Fees 125.00 

Interest    296.63 

Rent,  Telephone  and  Stenographic  Service  240.30 

Accounts  Receivable    2.00 

Dishursements: 

Office  Salary  $2,080.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 936.04 

General  Expense    279.44 

Rent  and  Electricity 1,019.21 

Petty  Cash  and  Telephones 214.36 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   60.14 

Reporting     56.90 

Traveling  Expenses   282.81 

Dues  to  other  Organizations 188.00 

Accounts  Payable  100.00 


$5,198.93 


5,216.90 


Deficit,    $      17.97 


Current  Assets: 

Reserve  Fund :  3  New  York  City  4%  Bonds,  par 

value  $2,500,  market  value $2,375.00 

1  U.  S.  Treasury  43^%  Bond,  par 

value  $500,  market  value 555.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   327.14 

Cash  in  Banks 5,470.33 


Total,     $8,727.47 


The  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry,  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  also  approved  and  ordered  placed  on  file : 

Secretary's  Report  for  1929 

Membership,  January  1,  1929 108 

Members  elected  during  year   5 

113 

Lost  by  death 3  members 

Lost  by  resignation   1  member 

—  4 

Total  Membership,  December  31,  1929 109 

Nezv  Members: 

Eugene  H.  Abadie Washington,  D.  C. 

Alonzo  J.  Hammond Chicago,  111. 

Ned  H.  Sayford Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ole  Singstad    , New  York  City 

Charles  S.  Whitney Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Deaths: 

Eugene  H.  Abadie April  27,  1929 

James  F.  Case  December  14,  1929 

H.  Robins  Burroughs  December  27,  1929 

Resignations: 

Samuel  Osgood  Miller 


Meetings  Held  During  1929 

Council  Meetings    11 

Average  Attendance 6 

General  Meetings: 

Annual  Meeting,  January  14,  1929,  Union  League  Club,  New 
York;  attendance:  members,  35;  guests,  14. 

Luncheon  IMeetings   (preceding  monthly  Council  Meet- 
ings)            9 

Average  Attendance 13 

Dinner  Meeting,  November  15,   1929,  Union  League  Club, 
New  York;  attendance:  members,  17;  guests,  8. 


Mr.  Edwin  F.  Wendt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation, made  a  report  of  his  activities  early  in  the  year  in  regard  to 
a  resolution  introduced  into  the  House  and  Senate  permitting  en- 
gineers of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  act  as  consulting  engi- 
neers to  Latin  American  Governments  while  remaining  under  full 
pay  and  allowances  from  the  United  States  Government.  Through 
his  efforts  and  those  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Engineering  Council,  this  bill  was  defeated.  Mr.  Wendt 
reported  that  a  similar  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  present 
Congress,  and  now  that  the  Institute  is  a  member  of  American 
Engineering  Council,  Mr.  W^allace  is  in  charge  of  the  opposition. 
Mr.  Eugene  W.  Stern,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Relations  between  the  Architect  and  Engineer,  made  a  progress 
report. 

Mr.  Gavin  Hadden,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Preparing  Careers  of  Members,  made  a  progress  report. 

Prof.  Olin  H.  Landreth,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Practice  and  Ethics,  submitted  a  report  and  resolutions 
of  his  committee  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Practice  and  Ethics  of  the 
Institute  begs  to  report  on  the  following  question  which  the  Coun- 
cil some  time  ago  submitted  to  the  committee  for  answer : 

"What,  if  any,  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Institute, 
or  by  any  of  its  committees,  which  will  aid  in  advancing 
the  recognition  of  ethical  principles  and  practice  in  engi- 
neering and  industrial  activities?" 


Numerous  informal  inquiries  have  been  made  in  various  di- 
rections to  ascertain  the  specific  hues  in  which  a  better  recognition 
of  ethical  principles  and  practice  in  the  engineering  profession  is 
needed,  and  the  most  feasible  and  effective  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  needed  improvement  in  those  lines. 

The  inquiries  confirmed  and  emphasized  the  feeling  that  is 
unfortunately  too  general  throughout  the  profession,  that  whereas 
all  of  the  leading  engineering  organizations  have  carefully  consid- 
ered and  formally  adopted  codes  of  ethical  standards,  and  have 
provided  committees  and  rules  of  procedure  to  enforce  those  codes, 
nevertheless,  those  codes  and  the  machinery  for  their  application 
and  enforcement  too  generally  remain  inactive  and  unused.  Our 
study  of  the  situation  indicates  quite  clearly  that  this  inaction  and 
non-use  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  a  need  therefor,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  engineers  to  submit,  for 
investigation  and  action  to  the  committees  of  the  various  engineer- 
ing societies,  specific  cases  of  unquestioned  violation  of  well-recog- 
nized ethical  standards,  which  cases  of  violations  are  much  too 
frequent. 

Obviously,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  in  investigating  and  dealing  with 
alleged  violations  is  confined  to  its  own  membership,  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  each  of  the  other  societies.  This  Institute,  how- 
ever, is  unique  and  dififers  materially  from  the  other  engineering 
organizations  in  that  one  of  the  specified  constitutional  purposes 
of  its  establishment  is  to  promote  ethical  principles  and  practice, 
and  the  dissemination  of  ethical  engineering  standards  throughout 
the  profession ;  not  mainly  by  the  enforcement  of  its  ozun  member- 
ship, but  rather  by  aiding  and  encouraging  the  recognition  and  dis- 
semination of  such  ethical  principles  and  standards  among  the 
other  leading  engineering  organizations. 

Both  these  specific  results  have  been,  in  considerable  measure, 
accomplished,  i.e.,  ( 1 )  the  Institute  has  not  only  established  its  own 
code  of  ethical  principles  and  standards  and  the  machinery  for  its 
application  and  enforcement,  but  has  applied  that  code  thoroughly 
and  consistently  to  all  specific  cases  among  its  own  membership 
which  have  been  formally  brought  to  its  attention;  and  (2)  the 
Institute  has  been  active  and  influential  in  disseminating,  among 
the  other  leading  engineering  societies,  a  thorough  recognition  of 


the  importance,  not  only  of  ethical  principles  and  standards  them- 
selves, but  also  of  adequate  machinery  for  their  application  and 
enforcement. 

Our  inquiry  plainly  indicates  that  what  is  now  most  needed 
is  the  expanding  of  the  use,  application  and  enforcement  of  such 
codes  by  the  several  societies,  including  our  own.  Clearly,  codes 
and  forms  of  procedure,  no  matter  how  excellent,  cannot  be  used 
and  applied  unless  specific  cases  of  suspected  violations  by  mem- 
bers of  particular  societies  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  soci- 
eties to  whom  the  suspected  violating  members  belong,  and,  there- 
fore, what  is  now  evidently  most  needed  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  membership  of  the  several  leading  societies  to  submit  more 
generally  to  their  respective  societies  all  known  specific  cases  of 
suspected  violations. 

This  policy  of  a  more  general  enforcement  of  ethical  princi- 
ples rests  with  each  individual  organization  to  consider  and  adopt, 
and,  therefore,  clearly,  the  logical  direction  of  our  efforts  should 
be  to  encourage  those  societies  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  policy 
and  practice  of  a  more  general  submission  of  suspected  violations 
to  their  respective  ethical  committees  for  investigation. 

It  has  seemed  that  the  best  means  of  securing  the  adoption  of 
policies  of  more  strict  enforcement  is  by  co-operation  between  the 
societies  or  between  the  ethical  committees  of  the  several  leading 
engineering  societies.  To  this  end,  the  committee  begs  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Council  confer  on  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Practice  and  Ethics  authority  to  enter  into  such  co-operation  with 
other  society  committees  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Professional  Practice 
and  Ethics  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers 
be  hereby  authorized  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  other  national  engineering  societies,  to 
the  end  that  through  such  co-operation  the  full  recognition 
and  close  adherence  to  ethical  standards  may  become  more 
general  throughout  the  entire  engineering  profession. 

Provided,  That  if,  as  a  result  of  such  co-operation,  it 
shall  appear  desirable  to  our  Committee  on  Professional  Prac- 
tice and  Ethics  that  any  change  or  amendment  should  be  made 
in  our  Constitution,  By-Laws  or  Code  of  Ethics,  the  commit- 
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tee  shall  report  the  same,  with  its  recommendations,  if  any,  to 
the  Council  for  consideration  and  action. 

After  some  discussion  the  resokitions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Professor  Landreth  made  a  motion  that  the  members  present 
send  a  telegram  of  best  wishes  to  Professor  Swain,  who,  although 
an  invalid,  has  been  of  much  assistance  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Practice  and  Ethics.  This  motion  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  tellers  announced  the  election  of  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Buck, 
Frederick  A.  Burdett  and  Frederick  C.  Noble  as  members  of  the 
Council  for  the  succeeding  three  years. 

There  being  no  unfinished  business  or  new  business,  the  meet- 
ing took  a  recess  at  7.15  p.  m.  until  7.45,  when  it  convened  at  din- 
ner at  which  the  following  guests  were  present : 

W.  E.  Biddle,  President,  Biddle  &  Smart  Co.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Pierre  S.  Bretey,  Vice-President,  Brookmire's  Economic  Service, 
New  York,'  N.  Y. 

Isaiah  Bowman,  Director,  American  Geographical  Society. 

Gano  Dunn,  President,  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation. 

A.  T.  Dusenbury,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Percival  Farquhar,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  Col.  Harold  C.  Fiske,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Peter  Fleming,  London,  England. 

Leslie  Jones,  District  Manager,  Bucyrus-Erie  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Asa  B.  Kellogg,  Nevius,  Brett  &  Kellogg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Lavis,  Jr.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

Robert  O.  Luqueer,  Forstall,  Robison  &  Luqueer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  Cullen  Morris,  Vice-President  and  Chief  Engineer,  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  of  New  York. 

Franklin  Nevius,  Nevius,  Brett  &  Kellogg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  L.  Reeder,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  H.  Snyder,  Ball  &  Snyder,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Roy  V.  Wright,  Managing  Editor,  Railway  Age. 

J.  E.  Zalles,  Vice-President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 


At  9.15  o'clock  President  Main  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  presented  the  following  address : 

Fellow  Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers : 

In  accordance  with  the  established  custom  of  having  the  Pres- 
ident give  a  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  for  the  year 
I  present  to  you  the  following : 

The  Annual  Dinner  and  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on 
January  14,  1929,  at  which  Dr.  Leland  R.  Robinson,  President  of 
the  Second  International  Securities  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Clay,  Economist,  Moody's  Investors'  Service,  spoke  on  "Invest- 
ment Trusts."  This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  by  members 
and  the  two  speakers.  The  addresses  and  discussions  are  printed 
in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting." 

A  dinner  meeting  was  held  on  November  15,  at  which  Major 
J.  P.  Hallihan,  Chief  Engineer,  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of 
Detroit,  and  one  of  our  members,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  City  Planning  to  Rapid  Transit  in  Detroit." 

The  address  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  discussion.  Mr.  B.  M.  PI.  Hewett,  a  guest  of  Mr.  Davtes, 
then  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  tunnel  now  being  constructed 
under  the  Mersey  River  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  A 
full  account  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  "Proceedings." 

In  addition  to  the  routine  business  of  the  Institute,  some  mat- 
ters of  interest  and  importance  have  been  considered  and  acted  on. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  National  Engineering 
Societies  restrict  the  activities  of  the  societies,  and  make  it  impos- 
sible to  get  quick  action  on  many  important  developments  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  engineering  profession,  or  the  country, 
or  some  division  of  the  country,  and  in  many  cases  prohibit  any 
action  where  engineering  assistance  would  be  of  advantage.  One 
of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consult- 
ing Engineers  is  the  ability  to  act  quickly  on  almost  any  important 
question. 

There  have  been  many  requests  from  other  organizations  for 
some  of  our  members  to  act  on  committees  or  to  attend  meetings 
as  delegates.     A  partial  list  of  these  requests  and  appointments 
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and  of  the  special  things  taken  up  by  the  Council  is  of  interest, 
and  is  an  indication  of  the  good  work  the  Institute  is  quietly  doing. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Council  gave  consideration  to  H.  R.  7344, 
a  Bill  which  permits  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
act  as  consulting  engineers  to  Latin  American  Governments  while 
retained  at  full  pay  and  allowance  by  our  own  Government.  It 
was  arranged  for  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  Executive  Secretary,  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Council,  to  take  charge  in  Washington  as  the 
representative  of  engineers  in  general  in  opposition  to  this  Bill. 

Bill  S.  1718,  which  was  similar  to  H.  R.  7344,  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  Senate  on  account  of  objections  on  the  part  of  several 
Senators.  The  subject  is  therefore  dead  for  the  time  being,  but 
bills  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  introduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  again  will  be  opposed. 

The  Institute  was  elected  to  membership  in  American  Engi- 
neering Council  and  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Wendt  was  appointed  as  the 
Institute  representative,  and  represented  the  Institute  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Administrative  Board,  American  Engineering  Council, 
held  on  May  24-25. 

H.  R.  5527,  relating  to  practice  before  the  Bureau  of  Patents, 
which  had  been  redrafted  so  as  to  protect  consulting  engineers  in 
their  right  to  advise  clients,  was  being  watched  by  American  Engi- 
neering Council.  Later  Mr.  Wendt  reported  that  both  he  and  Mr. 
Wallace  feel  that  amendments  which  they  suggested  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  will  fully  protect  the  engineering  profession. 

On  request  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Engineering  Council,  the  Institute  suggested  names  of 
engineers  who  would  be  suitable  to  serve  on  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
Commission. 

The  Institute  received  a  request  from  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  to  appoint  one  of  our  members  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  consideration  of  the 
revision  of  the  New  York  City  Building  Code.  Mr.  James  B. 
French  was  appointed  to  this  committee. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Mailloux,  who  is  Honorary  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  Systems,  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  at  this  conference. 

On  invitation  from  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  to  appoint  dele- 
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gates  to  attend  the  Presentation  of  the  Regional  Plan,  Messrs.  H. 
deB.  Parsons,  Daniel  L.  Turner,  Fred  Lavis  and  Chandler  Davis 
were  appointed  delegates. 

Prof.  Olin  H.  Landreth  represented  the  Institute  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  Waterways  Association,  held 
on  June  12. 

Messrs.  Olin  H.  Landreth  and  E.  P.  Goodrich  were  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  22d  annual  convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  September  16-20  inclusive. 

The  Institute  has  been  invited  to  appoint  two  delegates  to  rep- 
resent the  Institute  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  April,  1930.  The  Council  ap- 
pointed the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Institute  then  in  office. 

Messrs.  George  A.  Orrok  and  A.  E.  Forstall  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  Institute  at  the  Third  National  Fuels  Meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia,  October  7-10. 

The  Rosenwald  Industrial  Museum  requested  American  En- 
gineering Council  to  assist  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  museum. 
The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  write  American  Engineering 
Council  suggesting  that  it  designate  one  or  more  engineers  to  assist 
in  this  work. 

The  Standards  Committee,  sponsored  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  have  consolidated  four  sectional  committees 
into  one  committee.  The  Institute  formerly  had  three  members 
serving.  Mr.  George  Gibbs  has  been  requested  to  act  as  the  Insti- 
tute's only  represenative  on  the  consolidated  committee. 

Mr.  George  A.  Orrok  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Institute  at  the  second  plenary  meeting  of  the  World  Power  Con- 
ference, June  16-20,  1930. 

Mr.  Fred  Lavis,  one  of  our  members  and  President  of  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  was  invited  to  speak 
at  the  annual  meeting,  January  13,  1930,  on  the  recent  development 
of  the  Caribbean  region  and  Central  America,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  where  his  company  operates. 

The  Institute  was  requested  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  to  send  a  representative  to  attend  a  conference  of 
leading  business  men,  called  at  the  request  of  President  Hoover, 
for  December  5,  in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  "considering 
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voluntary  and  co-operative  action  between  the  several  lines  of 
business  and  between  business  and  government  agencies  in  the 
interest  of  progress  in  all  sound  directions."  Maj.  Gen.  W.  M. 
Black  was  requested  to  represent  the  Institute  and  accepted  the 
appointment. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Neall  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  on 
the  sectional  committee  to  establish  American  Standard  Electrical 
Definitions. 

The  matter  of  simplification  of  the  calendar  was  discussed  by 
Council.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this  question. 
The  committee  presented  a  majority  report  favoring  calendar  sim- 
plification and  a  minority  report  in  opposition.  Council  supported 
the  minority  report  and  voted  against  simplification.  At  a  later 
date  this  subject  again  came  up  and  Council  voted  unanimously 
against  calendar  reform  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  vote  "no" 
on  Referendum  No.  54,  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Your  Council  cast  an  affirmative  vote  on  Referendum  No.  53, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.  S.  A.,  on  "State  and  Local  Road  Ad- 
ministration," recommending  ways  in  which  state  legislatures, 
state  highway  departments  or  smaller  road  organizations  can  be 
co-ordinated  to  promote  more  and  better  roads  and  recommending 
that  so  far  as  possible  programs  for  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance should  be  financed  by  highway  users. 

Our  Secretary  represented  the  Institute  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Highway  Research  Board  in  Washington,  December  13,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  nominate  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  for  the  coming  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  U.  S.  A.,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  five  Presi- 
dents of  organization  members  propose  a  candidate  for  nomination 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Your  President  joined  in 
proposing  the  name  of  A.  W.  Robertson  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Hadden  and  other  members  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  standard  form  giving  information 
concerning  the  work  of  each  member  of  the  Institute.  IMessrs. 
Hadden,  Howard  and  Stern  were  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  this  question. 

Gen.  Black  and  Mr.  Wendt  were  appointed  representatives  to 
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the  25th  convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
meeting  in  Washington,  December  10-11,  1929. 

Owing  to  the  great  demands  for  brokers'  offices  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  rents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  office  of 
the  Institute  had  been  greatly  advanced.  The  matter  of  selecting 
a  new  location  with  rental  in  keeping  with  the  funds  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  left  with  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  They  se- 
lected rooms  at  75  West  Street,  which  are  admirably  suited  to  our 
needs  and  purse. 

The  following  question  was  submitted  to  Council : 

"What,  if  any,  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Institute  or  by 
any  of  its  committees,  which  will  aid  in  advancing  the  recognition 
of  ethical  principles  and  practice  in  engineering  and  industrial 
activities  ?" 

This  question  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Practice  and  Ethics,  which  made  a  report,  with  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  at  the  meeting  now  in  session. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers of  London,  attention  is  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
and  methods  of  payment  for  work  which  requires  the  services  of 
engineers  in  various  branches  of  the  profession  in  conjunction 
with  the  \vork  of  the  architect,  and  their  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a 
"Set  of  Conditions  agreeable  to  both  sides." 

This  subject  is  as  important  to  engineers  in  this  country  as  to 
engineers  in  England,  and  is  a  problem  on  which  the  Institute 
could  work  in  conjunction  with  the  societies. 

The  subject  is  touched  upon  in  the  admirable  tentative  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
"Making  Charges  for  Professional  Services." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Davies,  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, that  a  further  study  should  be  made  by  our  own  Institute 
of  the  relations  between  architect  and  engineers  in  building  con- 
struction. Messrs.  Eugene  W.  Stern,  Frederick  A.  Burdett  and 
Herman  F.  Doeleman  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study 
the  relation  between  engineers  and  architects. 

The  St.  Louis  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  has  shown 
great  interest  in  the  whole  subject  and  has  urged  our  Institute  to 
take  active  part  in  working  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  engineering  profession. 
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The  Institute  was  requested  by  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  to  criticize  the  tentative  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Symbols  for  Mechanics,  Structural  Engineering  and  Test- 
ing Materials. 

Your  President  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  see  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  combine  into  one  unit  symbols  which  are  in  common 
use  for  different  branches  of  engineering  and  for  changing  sym- 
bols and  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  in  common  use  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  suggesting  that  there  would  be  a  strong  pro- 
test from  some  branches  of  the  profession,  as  some  of  the  branches 
had  prepared  with  great  care  symbols  to  suit  the  particular  type 
of  construction  under  consideration,  which  cover  the  needs  more 
completely  than  the  proposed  symbols.  Also  that  we  should  pre- 
serve certain  symbols  which  have  been  used  for  a  long  time.  If 
the  Institute  is  called  upon  to  approve  the  proposed  symbols  it 
should  set  up  a  committee  to  go  into  the  subject  carefully.  Later, 
a  notice  of  this  was  included  in  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  Council  suggesting  that  members  interested 
in  this  matter  should  communicate  with  Prof.  John  T.  Faig,  Chair- 
man of  the  Am.  S.  M.  E.  committee. 

The  Institute  was  requested  to  suggest  papers  for  the  World 
Power  Conference  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  1930.  Your  President 
made  suggestions  for  the  same.  Later,  Council  suggested  that 
members  of  the  Institute,  who  were  interested,  communicate  di- 
rect with  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Our  Secretary  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  on  the 
New  York  Reception  Committee  of  the  World  Engineering  Con- 
gress to  receive  and  entertain  foreign  engineers  passing  through 
New  York  on  their  way  to  the  Congress  in  Tokyo. 

Charles  T.  Main,  H.  deB.  Parsons  and  Dugald  C.  Jackson 
were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the  World 
Engineering  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Tokyo,  October  30  to 
November  30,  1929. 

Ten  members  of  the  Institute  attended  the  Congress. 

Some  of  the  delegates  and  their  families  and  friends  went  to 
San  Francisco  by  special  train  and  others  as  they  saw  fit.  IVIost 
of  them  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  official  boat,  the  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  or  on  the  Japanese  boat,  the  Korea  Maru,  on  Oc- 
tober 10. 
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We  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  and  sailed 
from  there  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  During  the  say  in  Hono- 
lulu the  party  was  royally  entertained  by  the  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation of  Hawaii. 

We  landed  in  Yokohama  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  where 
we  were  met  by  members  of  the  Japanese  delegation  who  assisted 
us  with  our  luggage  and  in  getting  us  settled  in  our  various  hotels. 

Early  estimates  had  placed  the  number  of  our  various  parties 
at  about  350.  We  descended  upon  Japan  with  about  550,  thus 
making  it  necessary  for  some  of  the  party  to  be  quartered  in  Yoko- 
hama, about  twenty  miles  from  Tokyo  where  all  the  meetings  and 
other  functions  during  the  sessions  were  to  be  held.  Most  of  these 
unfortunate  ones  were  moved  to  Tokyo  during  the  week. 

The  opening  session  of  the  World  Engineering  Congress  was 
held  on  the  forenoon  of  the  29th  and  then  there  were  continuous 
sessions  until  November  2.  Then  followed  an  interval,  November 
2-5,  for  excursions,  and  sessions  again  from  the  5th  to  the  7th. 
Interspersed  with  the  sessions  were  receptions,  luncheons,  teas, 
garden  parties  and  dinners. 

It  was  impossible  for  one  to  attend  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  sessions  and  functions,  and  my  impression  is  that  but  few  of 
the  visiting  delegates,  except  those  who  had  papers  to  present,~at- 
tended  the  technical  sessions  with  any  regularity. 

There  were  twelve  sections  of  the  World  Engineering  Con- 
gress at  which  were  presented  794  papers,  and  four  sections  of 
the  World  Power  Conference  at  which  were  presented  135  papers. 

On  November  8  there  began  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  interest  in  Japan,  which  kept  the  delegates  busy 
days  and  some  nights,  continuing  to  the  time  when  it  was  necessary 
to  return  home.  On  all  of  these  excursions  the  delegates  were 
royally  entertained  by  local  committees,  municipal  officials,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  etc.  Free  railway  tickets  on  all  Government 
lines  were  issued  to  members  and  one  other  of  his  family. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  courtesy  and  generosity  with  which  we  were  treated. 

Our  stay  in  Japan  was  so  short  and  the  ground  covered  so 
extensive  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  be  very  thorough  in  our 
examination  of  the  various  phases  of  the  country,  the  people  and 
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the  industries.  There  are.  however,  some  general  conclusions  that 
may  be  stated  which  are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  country  is  naturally  very  beautiful  and  offers  many  at- 
tractions to  the  visitor.  The  ancient  temples  and  other  structures 
are  a  source  of  wonder  and  show  that  among  the  men  of  those 
days  there  were  architects  and  engineers  of  great  ability  as  design- 
ers of  structures  containing  remarkable  artistic  qualities,  and  con- 
structors of  massive  and  delicate  work  whose  results  are  a  wonder 
to  the  modern  engineer. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  extremely  inter- 
esting to  a  visitor.  The  people  seem  to  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  of  the  upper  class  who  are  generally  delicately 
built  and  featured,  and  those  of  the  lower  class  of  a  heavy,  robust 
physique.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  living  conditions  of 
these  two  classes.  All  classes  are  extremely  industrious  and  many 
are  extremely  clever  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  country.  They 
are  an  intensely  human  lot,  proud  but  friendly,  cheerful  but  not 
always  a  happy  people. 

Universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  various  grades  are  under 
government  control.  Attendance  at  primary  schools  is  compulsory. 
It  is  said  that  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  is  less  than  three  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  The  engineering  courses  in  the  universities 
are  very  complete,  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories  which  were 
visited  was  up-to-date  and  nearly  as  good  and  as  complete  as  those 
in  our  own  engineering  schools.  Research  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  some  of  the  industries  in  as  keen  a  manner  as  in  our  own 
country.    The  engineering  work  now  being  done  is  very  creditable. 

When  we  think  that  it  was  as  late  as  1867  that  the  so-called 
Restoration  occurred  and  the  government  came  under  one  au- 
thority, that  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  that  date  practically  marked 
the  beginning  of  all  industrial  and  Western  progress,  it  seems 
marvelous  that  the  industries  have  reached  such  a  condition  that 
they  are  now  able  to  produce  nearly  everything  that  the  Empire 
needs. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  practically 
everything  of  modern  development  began  in  1868  and  that  such 
rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  relatively  short  period  of  the 
lives  of  many  of  us. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  conference,  the  Japanese  seemed  to 
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be  very  keen  for  the  technical  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  Confer- 
ence, and  in  all  probability  the  results  will  be  beneficial  to  them, 
but  there  were  so  many  sections  in  which  meetings  were  held  sim- 
ultaneously, and  on  account  of  the  interference  of  social  events 
there  were  but  few  of  the  foreigners  who  religiously  attended  the 
sessions. 

Probably  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  World  Engineering  Con- 
gress and  World  Power  Conference  will  not  come  from  the  tech- 
nical meeting  and  papers,  but  from  the  intermingling  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  various  countries,  thus  creating  a  better  interna- 
tional feeling  of  lasting  benefit,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  by  us  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
nation. 

President  Main  then  introduced  Mr.  Fred  Lavis,  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  President  of  the  International  Railways  of  Cen- 
tral America,  who  made  the  following  address,  illustrated  by  mov- 
ing-pictures showing  scenes  along  the  railway  in  Guatemala  and 
Salvador : 

Gentlemen : 

I  very  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  having  been  asked  to 
address  you  this  evening,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
you  some  pictures  of  the  railway  with  which  I  am  connected  and 
of  the  countries  in  which  we  operate. 

I  shall  not  take  up  much  time  with  talk,  as  I  think  you  will 
be  more  interested  in  the  pictures  than  in  anything  I  may  say,  but 
I  do  want  you  to  allow  me,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  recall  something 
of  the  history  and  growth  of  this  region  immediately  to  the  south 
of  us,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
which  development  I  have  had  a  little  part. 

There  has  recently  appeared  a  book  by  Samuel  Crowder  en- 
titled, The  Romance  and  Rise  of  the  American  Tropics.  This  is 
well  worth  reading  by  anyone,  and  especially  by  anyone  directly 
interested  in  this  region.  By  the  "American  Tropics"  he  means  all 
those  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  and  in  it,  the  United 
States  on  its  northern  rim,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  the  rest  of  the  "Pearls  of  the  Antilles."    He  tells  the  story  of 
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the  rise  of  this  tropical  region  adjacent  to  the  United  States  and 
its  commercial  expansion  during  the  last  25  or  30  years,  which  is 
the  period  of  this  rise  and  development. 

What  this  commercial  expansion  means  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  these 
Caribbean  countries.  Exclusive  of  Mexico,  we  buy  from  them 
products  valued  at  approximately  $600,000,000  per  annum  and 
sell  them  manufactured  products  having  a  value  of  approximately 
$500,000,000,  a  total  trade  of  $1,100,000,000  per  annum. 

I  don't  feel  very  old  myself,  but  my  own  experience  is  almost 
coincident  with  this  rise  and  expansion  of  which  Mr.  Crowder 
speaks.  I  started  work  on  a  railway  in  Cuba  less  than  40  years 
ago,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  concerned, 
all  this  territory  in  and  around  the  Caribbean  was,  in  those  days, 
an  unknown  land;  the  present  development  of  this  territory  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  only  a  very  few  years  as  the  history  of  the 
nations  goes. 

We,  all  of  us,  know  something  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  of 
the  buccaneers  and  pirates,  of  the  "Admirals  of  the  Spanish  Main" 
who  came  from  Devonshire  in  England  where  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  born,  and  of  whom,  my  friend,  Francis  R.  Hart,  has 
written  so  entertainingly.  We  have,  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  read 
some  or  all  of  the  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  O.  Henry  stories 
of  the  sun-baked  little  tropical  ports,  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  the 
generals  and  the  so-called  armies  of  the  numerous  revolutions, 
and  that,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  was  about  all  most  of  the  people 
of  this  country  knew  of  the  region  of  the  Caribbean  and  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  of  course  brought  many 
thousands  of  Americans  to  a  closer  connection  with  and  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  tropics  and  of  this  region,  but  even  at 
that  time  to  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  it  was  mostly  unknown 
territory  and  even  the  people  who  went  to  Panama  only  knew  the 
huge  construction  camps  along  the  canal  and  little  of  the  real 
tropics  or  the  people  who  live  there. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  this  era,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, there  were  the  beginnings  of  activity,  the  beginnings  of  the 
absolutely  essential  elements  of  development,  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  communication. 
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The  late  Minor  C.  Keith,  the  great  man  whom  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  succeed  as  President  of  the  International  Railways  of 
Central  America,  started  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Port 
Limon  to  San  Jose,  in  Costa  Rica,  in  1871,  and  that  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  present  development  of  these  tropics. 

A  past  President  of  this  Institute  and  the  next  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  F.  Coleman,  of 
New  Orleans,  was  a  member  of  the  first  party  that  started  surveys 
in  the  early  Nineties,  from  Puerto  Barrios,  in  Guatemala,  the  At- 
lantic terminus  of  what  is  now  the  International  Railways  of  Cen- 
tral America,  into  the  interior.  In  these  same  years,  1892-4,  some 
Boston  capitalists  furnished  the  money  to  build  a  railway  from 
Cartagena  to  the  Magdalena  River  in  Colombia  and  I  had  a  job 
on  that  railroad — my  second  in  the  tropics.  The  people  who  were 
connected  with  that  enterprise  have  since  been  active  in  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  and  to  Boston  must  be  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  present  development  of  the  region  of  the  Caribbean. 

To  Minor  C.  Keith  and  Andrew  Preston,  of  Boston,  is  due 
the  credit  for  the  creation  and  development  of  the  banana  business 
and  the  formation  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  with  over  one 
hundred  ships  trading  from  both  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
from  England,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  to  practically  every  port  in  these  tropics  and  handling 
some  60  million  stems  of  bananas,  over  5,000  million  bananas  a 
year. 

The  courage  and  foresight  of  these  men  and  their  associates 
are  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  during  all  this  period  there  was  no 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  either  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  or  any  financial  group  to  take  part  in  or  have  any  interest 
in  foreign  developments  of  any  kind. 

Little  by  little,  however,  the  lines  of  communication  both  by 
land  and  sea  have  been  developed  so  that  to-day  it  is  almost  as 
easy  to  reach  the  ports  and  the  capitals  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  Caribbean  as  it  is  to  reach  Chicago  by  the  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York  Central  railroads.  I  can  reach  Puerto  Barrios,  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  International  Railways,  in  five  days  and 
Guatemala  City  in  six  days  from  New  York,  all  by  the  most  mod- 
ern and  comfortable  means  of  travel. 

The  International  Railways  of  Central  America  represents  the 
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investment  of  some  $80,000,000  in  800  miles  of  railway  with  900 
miles  of  track,  reaching  practically  all  the  important  cities  of  these 
two  countries,  with  ocean  terminals  at  protected  harbors  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  It  is  the  largest  railway  system 
owned  and  operated  by  Americans  outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  gauge  of  these  lines  is  3  feet  and  we  have  gradients  on 
the  mountain  sections  of  3.5%  with  curves  of  300  feet  radius. 
On  the  new  line  to  Salvador,  the  maximum  gradients  are  2.4% 
compensated.  Most  of  the  track  is  laid  with  60-pound  rails,  some 
70-pound,  and  all  well  ballasted.  Guatemala  City  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5.000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Salvador  City  about  2,000 
feet,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  line  is  in  mountainous  or  hilly 
country.  Our  gross  revenues  are  about  $8,000,000  a  year  and  we 
operate  for  a  little  under  60%. 

Although,  as  I  have  said  previously,  the  beginnings  of  the 
development  of  this  region  go  back  only  some  40  or  50  years,  the 
present  commercial  and  financial  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  region  is  even  newer,  much  newer — a  development  of  the  war 
and  the  post-war  period,  since  we  have  had  money  to  loan  and 
have  been  anxious  to  loan  it.  To  show  how  rapidly  our  position 
and  attitude  have  changed,  I  may  recall  that  as  late  as  only  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  when  the  investments  or  loans  of  the  United  States 
were  only  nominal,  our  financial  institutions,  or  some  of  them, 
were  tremendously  exercised,  almost  panic-stricken  in  fact,  when 
in  a  financial  crisis  due  to  the  temporary  collapse  of  the  cofifee 
market,  one  or  two  defaults  in  payments  of  interest  on  loans — 
which  by  the  way  have  been  amply  made  good  since — occurred. 
One  United  States  bank  with  international  aspirations  sufifered 
very  severe  losses  at  that  time  which  probably  would  have  been 
entirely  recouped  had  they  understood  Latin  American  psychology 
and  had  they  had  a  true  realization  of  the  economic  situation  of 
these  countries.  Within  three  or  four  years  after  that,  that  is, 
only  four  or  five  years  ago,  practically  every  important  financial 
institution — and  some  not  so  important — were  falling  over  each 
other  trying  to  make  loans,  and  actually  did  succeed  in  placing 
over  $1,500,000,000  in  Latin  America  during  this  period.  The 
investments  by  the  United  States  in  private  enterprises  are  now 
said  to  total  approximately  $5,000,000,000. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  reaction,  partly  be- 
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cause  of  the  reaction  in  our  own  bond  market,  and  the  speculation 
in  common  stocks,  and  partly,  perhaps  mostly,  because  many  of 
these  countries  are  well  up  to  the  limit  of  their  borrowing  capacity. 
It  seems  probable  also  that  we  may  be  facing  a  further  recession 
due  to  the  depression  in  the  coffee  market — a  commodity  on 
which  these  countries  are  obliged  to  rely  so  much — but  this  is 
bound  to  be  only  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  as  the  general  tendency 
of  all  these  countries  is  upward — the  general  tendency  of  the  new 
world. 

Engineers,  of  course,  are  interested  in  all  these  phases  of  the 
situation  because  the  extension  of  our  activities  beyond  our  own 
country  is  pretty  definitely  tied  up  to  our  possible  connection  with 
engineering  works  which  are  financed  here. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  our  banks  have  so  far  been  quite 
indifferent  in  regard  to  any  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
funds  which  they  have  loaned  and  in  this  respect  have  departed 
from  the  experiences  and  precedents  established  by  the  great  bank- 
ing institutions  of  Europe,  through  which  practically  all  of  the 
financing  of  these  countries  was  done  before  the  war. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  very  few 
public  loans  are  made  to  private  or  corporate  enterprises  organized 
in  Latin  America,  such  loans  as  are  made  being  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Governments,  either  national,  state,  or  municipal,  and  very 
largely  for  public  works,  which  include  most  of  the  railway  exten- 
sions, as  well  as  highways,  ports,  water  works,  sanitation,  irriga- 
tion, etc.,  and  so  far  without  any  supervision,  by  the  lenders,  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  moneys. 

Of  course  all  these  countries  are  jealous  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  and  quite  properly  so,  but  wise  and  careful  supervision  can 
be  arranged  without  loss  of  dignity  on  either  side  and  there  are 
not  lacking  indications  that  future  loans  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
at  least  ear-marked  for  the  specific  public  improvements  for  which 
they  are  destined.  There  probably  will  be  established  also  some 
means  of  assurance  that  not  only  is  the  money  used  for  these 
specific  purposes,  but  that  the  works  themselves  be  proi^erly  de- 
signed and  executed  and  carried  through  to  the  point  where  they 
are  completed  and  remunerative.  Proper  engineering  advice  is 
necessary  in  order  that  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  the  com- 
pletion of  enterprises  once  started.    Unless  this  is  done,  there  will 
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be  many  instances  similar  to  that  of  one  South  American  country 
which  has  been  recently  very  prosperous,  which  has  obtained  loans 
during  the  past  few  years  amounting  to  some  300  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  in  which  the  money  has  been  spent  for  sections  and  pieces 
of  work  scattered  all  over  the  country,  none  of  which  are  of  any 
use  because  they  have  not  been  completed  or  connected,  and  the 
country  to-day  finds  itself  practically  unable  to  do  any  further  bor- 
rowing to  complete  and  utilize  any  of  them. 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  further  extension 
of  our  activities  in  foreign  fields  there  will  be  developed  that  com- 
bination of  banking,  engineering  and  commercial  co-operation, 
which  has  always  characterized  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and 
which  has  made  it  such  a  tremendous  power  in  the  development 
of  commercial  progress  and  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
commercial  economics  of  these  countries,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
though  speaking  very  generally,  that  practically  all  the  products  of 
Latin  America  are  mineral  and  agricultural,  which  have  to  be  ex- 
ported to  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  None  of  these 
countries  have  any  manufacturers  to  speak  of  and  practically  all 
the  manufactured  goods  they  require  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
country  from  abroad,  foods  and  raw  materials  being  exported  and 
manufactured  goods  being  hnported.  The  main  lines  of  commu- 
nication, therefore,  and  the  main  currents  of  trade  are  between 
interior  points  and  the  coasts.  This  fact  is  important  to  remember 
especially  in  connection  with  well-meaning  but  generally  ill-advised 
talk  about  Pan  American  Railways  or  Pan  American  Highways. 
Through  lines  of  communication  connecting  all  the  countries  will 
undoubtedly  be  developed  in  time,  but  their  individual  economic 
development  depends  almost  entirely  on  lines  of  communication  to 
and  from  the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  it  is  most  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  first  and  foremost,  the  development  of  these 
interior  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  river,  rail,  highway  or 
air  are  vital  to  the  development  and  progress  of  these  countries. 

I  think  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America  is  an 
example  very  much  to  the  point.  Its  lines  have  been  developed 
entirely  as  means  of  communication  between  interior  points  and 
the  coasts,  and  the  line  joining  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  while  an 
international  link — a  link  perhaps  in  a  Pan  American  Railroad — 
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serves  primarily  to  give  a  Pacific  coast  country  access  to  a  port 
on  the  Atlantic;  that  is,  better  access  to  its  markets  for  both  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

The  United  States  has  the  most,  and  the  most  intimate,  inter- 
est in  the  region  of  the  Caribbean  because  of  its  proximity,  and 
because  of  the  need  of  our  preserving  our  lines  of  communication 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  perhaps  later  on  through  a  Nica- 
raguan  Canal. 

The  most  important  product  of  the  countries  of  this  region  is 
coffee,  which  is  mostly  of  a  specially  good  quality  and  known  to 
the  trade  as  mild  coffee  and  used  for  blending  with  the  harsher 
Brazilian  coffees.  The  coffee  used  in  the  United  States  is  about 
one-third  mild  and  two-thirds  Brazilian.  Coffee  is  grown  usually 
at  elevations  of  from  3,000  feet  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level  and 
thrives  especially  well  in  countries  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  exceptionally  well  where  volcanic  activities 
are  still  existent,  as  they  are  in  some  places  in  Central  America, 
and  renew  from  time  to  time  in  the  soil  the  deposit  of  volcanic 
ash,  which  is  rich  in  potash.  Present  volcanic  eruptions  in  Guate- 
mala usually  take  the  form  of  the  emission  of  clouds  of  this  vol- 
canic ash  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  grayish  white  powder  or  sand 
which  is  distributed  over  wide  areas  and  it  is  in  these  areas  where 
the  finest  coffee  is  grown. 

Most  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Caribbean  have  enjoyed 
unusual  prosperity  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  because  of 
the  good  prices  received  for  their  coffees.  This  has,  in  turn,  in- 
creased their  purchasing  power ;  the  trade  in  imports  has  been 
exceptionally  good ;  money  has  been  plentiful  and  various  public 
works  have  been  inaugurated  and  some  completed.  Just  now  there 
is  some  falling  off  in  the  price  of  coffee  and  consequently  a  mild 
recession  in  general  business  activity.  This,  however,  is  only  part 
of  the  normal  cycle  of  ups  and  downs,  and  personally  I  feel  that 
because  of  the  increasing  stability  and  orderliness  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  the  development  of  transportation,  that  the  general 
trend  of  all  these  countries  is  and  must  continue  to  be  upwards. 

The  other  important  business  of  the  Caribbean  region  is  the 
cultivation  and  transportation  of  bananas,  most  of  which  are 
brought  to  the  United  States,  but  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity 
shipped  to  Europe.     The  liananas  are  a  distinctly  tropical  product 
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grown  on  low-lying  and  well-watered  lands  at  practically  sea  level. 
This  business  has  been  largely  fostered  and  developed  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  its  magnitude  may  be  realized  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  annual  production  in  the  Caribbean  region  is  prob- 
ably not  less  than  100,000,000  stems  per  annum,  and  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  fact  that  the  United  Fruit  Company  alone 
has  over  one  hundred  ships  engaged  in  this  business. 

Heretofore,  the  cultivation  of  bananas  has  been  confined  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean,  but  now  there  is  beginning  a  consid- 
erable development  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Central  America,  ship- 
ments being  made  directly  to  California  and  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  you  will  note  from  the  pic- 
tures, however,  the  Pacific  coast  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  natural 
harbors ;  that  is,  protected  harbors,  making  transfer  from  rail  to 
steamer  difficult  and  future  developments  on  the  Pacific  side  will 
undoubtedly  require  the  construction  of  artificially  protected  ports. 
This  will  require  the  highest  degree  of  engineering  skill  because  of 
the  strong  littoral  currents  and  the  deposits  of  volcanic  sand  which 
are  changed  and  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions. The  changes  in  the  coast  line  due  to  erosion  and  silting  are 
very  considerable,  a  notable  example  of  this  being  the  silting-up 
of  the  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz  in  Mexico,  built  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish engineering  firm  headed  by  Sir  Weetman  Pierson,  and  which 
to-day  is  practically  useless. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  industries — tobacco  in  Cuba,  Ja- 
maica and  Porto  Rico ;  sugar,  pineapples,  henequin,  minerals  of 
various  kinds ;  petroleum  from  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Mexico 
— but  the  mainstays  so  far  have  been  coffee  and  bananas.  The 
possibilities  of  oil  production  are  already  known  to  be  immense 
and  the  development  of  this  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Perhaps  also  we  should  not  leave  this  subject  of  the  Carib- 
bean without  mentioning  the  tourist  traffic,  a  development  of  re- 
cent years.  Not  only  is  this  fostered  by  the  regular  steamship 
lines  which  operate  in  this  region  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the 
winter  there  are  cruises  by  large  steamers  of  the  Cunard,  Ham- 
burg-America, and  other  transatlantic  lines.  Originally  this  busi- 
ness was  developed  to  care  for  a  leisure  class,  or  those  people  who 
could  take  a  vacation  in  the  winter-time  to  escape  the  cold  and 
winter  winds  of  the  north,  but  recently  there  have  been  literally 
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thousands  who  find  the  cHmate  of  the  tropics  in  the  summer  far 
more  agreeable  and  cooler  than  that  of  most  of  the  United  States 
and  spend  their  vacations  on  these  delightful  summer  seas. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  the  people  of  these  countries.  The 
basic  stock  of  the  people  of  Central  America  has  been  called  Indian 
because  the  western  world  was  thought  by  its  discoverers  to  be 
India.  They  were,  however,  Mayas,  Incas,  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  etc., 
and  on  this  stock  has  been  imposed  and  grafted  the  blood,  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  of  Spain.  Spanish  manners  and  customs,  the 
Spanish  language  and  Spanish  modes  of  thought  and  of  political 
and  religious  control,  but  still  with  the  underlying  civilization  of 
the  Mayas  and  Incas  who  built  the  temples  at  Chichen-Itza,  Qui- 
rigua  and  Cuzco,  easily  comparable  in  structural  and  artistic  design 
with  those  of  Egypt  and  the  Far  East  and  whose  dominating  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  in  the  governments  of  most  of  these  countries. 

We  will  now  have  the  first  reel  which  shows  the  approach  to 
Puerto  Barrios,  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  terminus  of  the  railway, 
the  pier  belonging  to  the  railway  company,  the  loading  of  bananas 
on  the  steamers  by  mechanical  loaders,  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
line  through  the  low-lying  tropical  country  just  back  from  the 
coast,  some  pictures  of  the  banana  plantations  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  of  the  methods  of  gathering  the  fruit  and  finally  of 
the  Maya  ruins  at  Quirigua  which  are  close  to  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way and  some  60  miles  or  so  from  Puerto  Barrios. 

Reel  1 

Now  having  had  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  Maya  remains  at 
Quirigua,  I  want  to  try  to  give  you  a  little  appreciation  of  how 
this  old  civilization  appeals  to  some  of  us,  and  to  this  end,  I  am 
going  to  read  you  a  short  extract  from  a  book  I  recently  ran  across, 
The  Red  Gods  Call.  The  speaker  in  the  narrative  is  a  recently 
returned  engineer,  a  true  "tropical  tramp"  who  had  been  making 
railway  surveys  in  the  tropics,  and  his  audience,  a  typical  mid- 
western  family  to  whom  the  name  Guatemala  meant  just  about  as 
much  as  Tanganyika,  Suchow  or  Palembang.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  Maya  ruins  at  Quirigua  which  we  have  just  seen. 

"Old,"  said  Gus,  "yes,  old  when  the  Spaniards  came;  old 
when  Christ  was  born ;  nobody  knows  how  old.  Ball  courts,  two 
hundred  feet  between  walls,  where  they  played  a  game  like  basket- 
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ball.  Platforms  for  sacrifice,  where  they  cut  men's  hearts  out  so 
their  crops  would  grow.  Palaces  and  temples,  empty  these  two 
thousand  years  and  more." 

"Makes  you  feel  queer,"  he  said.  "Makes  you  feel  like  a  man 
lived  about  a  minute — like  a  fly.  Here's  Quirigua,  a  station  on  the 
white  man's  railroad.  A  United  Fruit  farm,  with  switch-engines 
shunting  around,  loading  bananas  for  the  States ;  and  over  here 
this  place  that  was  a  city  when  Pilate  washed  his  hands.  Big 
sandstone  pillars  sticking  up,  carved  all  over — some  kind  of  writ- 
ing they  claim — and  a  Maya  king  at  the  top.  With  whiskers,"  he 
said,  looking  at  me. 

"Flat  faces  and  slant  eyes.  And  whiskers ;  but  no  Maya,  no 
Indian  has  a  hair  on  his  face  to-day.  Where  did  they  come  from, 
those  fellows?    Where  did  they  go?" 

"Stone  temples  around  a  court — standing  there,  still  solid 
after  twenty  centuries  of  jungle  rot.  They  didn't  know  how  to 
build  an  arch ;  they  had  to  make  the  rooms  little  and  the  walls 
thicker  at  the  top  so  a  slab  of  stone  would  reach  across ;  but  they 
had  mortar  that's  better  than  any  we  know. 

"And  some  of  those  slabs  are  granite — granite,  half  a  ton  to 
a  slab,  and  no  granite  formation  in  a  hundred  miles !  No  trucks, 
no  wheel  roads ;  nothing  but  man-power.  How  did  they  do  it — 
and  why?" 

His  friend  speaks : 

"I  doubt  if  I  knew,  even  then,  what  we  ate.  With  short, 
crude  strokes  he  wiped  out  for  me  the  Central  America  of  O. 
Henry  and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  its  funny  little  republics  and 
palms  and  revolutions ;  building  instead  a  grim  old  empire,  fixing 
me  with  the  flame  of  imagination  on  his  brown  face." 

"IMakes  you  feel  queer,"  he  said.  "You  go  out  through  these 
banana  groves,  the  light  seeping  sort  of  wet  through  those  big 
flimsy  leaves.  Quiet,  only  a  switch-engine  clanking  somewhere, 
and  the  lazy  whack  of  some  cutter's  machete.  Quieter  and  quieter, 
the  jungle  choking  you,  and  no  sound  but  your  horse's  hoofs 
squashing  along  the  trail.  And  you  come  out  on  this  place — this 
place  where  kings  walked  alive.  Hot,  you  know,  and  still ;  so  still 
you  can  hear  the  jungle  growing  to  swallow  it  again,  creeping  up 
under  your  feet,  crowding  in,  smothering  you.  Like  some  thing 
alive  and  wicked,  waiting,  eternally  waiting  to  swallow  the  things 
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men  do.  And  you  run  into  a  big  idol  squatting  in  the  brush,  half 
frog,  half  tiger — grinning;  and  you  hear  a  switch-engine  whistle 
and  you  jump.     I  promise  you,  you  jump." 

His  talk  drifted.  Chucho,  Huehuetenango,  Retalhuleu,  Quex- 
altenango,  Champerico,  Tontonicapan — I  can  remember  yet  the 
flavor  of  those  names !  Black  beaches  and  the  endless  thunder  of 
giant  combers  on  the  sand;  steaming  lowland,  and  plateaus  in  the 
sky  where  cloud  seas  flowed  below  you  and  the  sun  burned  you 
through  icy  air.  Distance  and  space  and  color,  through  which  rode 
white  men,  laughing,  conquering.  The  Mayas,  survivors  of  an 
ancient  race — you  saw  them  trotting  in  from  the  hills  on  market 
day ;  the  women  with  slant-eyed,  flat-faced  babies  on  their  backs 
and  burdens  on  their  heads,  the  men  loping  along  under  loads  that 
would  try  the  strength  of  a  mule.  And  then  Gus  coming  back  to 
the  realities  of  the  life  of  the  pioneer  in  the  tropics  and  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  eternal  sunshine  and  the  palms  are 
as  heavenly  as  they  are  painted,  he  says,  referring  to  some  of  the 
little  tropical  towns  on  the  coast,  the  O.  Henry  towns  which  have 
now  almost  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  modern  plumbing  and 
sanitation :  "No,  ma'am,  they're  hot  and  dirty — full  of  fever  and 
dirt  and  homesickness." 

"But  surely,"  I  protested,  "there  is  more  than  that." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there's  work,  and  when  the  work  is  done  you 
can  get  drunk  and  play  poker." 

"Yup,  we  make  money  and  what  do  we  do  with  it.  Buy 
liquor  with  it  and  spend  it  like  a  kid  the  minute  we  hit  civilization." 

And  then  with  that  hankering  which  never  leaves  the  true 
tropical  tramp,  he  says,  "But  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
get  restless.  You  feel  like  there  ain't  room  enough  outdoors  or 
enough  stars  in  the  sky.  It's  all  so  tight  and  settled  up  here  and 
the  people  are  all  the  same  and  you  don't  fit.  Too  dull  and  too 
tight  after  a  country  where  you  do  as  you  please  and  nobody  cares." 

"Hate  the  tropics,"  he  said.  "Tired  of  wandering,  yet  still 
hearing  the  Red  Gods  of  the  Hunting  call  far  oflf  behind  the  hills. 
The  roll  of  breakers  on  a  thousand  miles  of  beach ;  great  mountains 
marching  down  the  world  to  dwarf  man  and  shake  his  faith  in 
human  destiny."  He  hated  the  tropics,  he  said,  but  he  was  going 
back — they  all  come  back. 

And  now  in  the  next  reel,  I  want  to  show  you  some  of  the 
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reality  of  the  life  of  the  engineer  in  the  tropics,  some  of  the  heavy 
construction  on  the  new  Hne  of  the  International  Railways  just 
south  of  Zacapa  on  the  line  towards  Salvador,  the  new  line  which 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  the  first  of  January  of  this  present  year, 
less  than  two  weeks  ago. 

This  line,  for  the  first  twenty  miles  or  so,  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Zacapa  River,  passing  through  a  very  picturesque  canon, 
then  beyond  Chiquimula,  the  first  town,  it  climbs  some  2,500  feet 
on  a  developed  line  back  and  forth  across  the  face  of  the  mountain 
on  gradients  of  2.4  per  cent,  and  where  at  one  point  seven  levels 
can  be  traced  one  above  the  other.  Toward  the  end  of  this  reel, 
also,  I  can  give  you  a  little  glimpse  of  the  placing  of  the  last  rail 
on  this  line  which  was  laid  one  day  about  the  middle  of  November 
and  may  be  worth  thinking  of  in  contrast  to  the  events  which  were 
happening  in  the  New  York  Stock  market  about  that  time. 

Reel  2 

The  next  reel  will  show  some  parts  of  our  line  in  the  Republic 
of  El  Salvador  and  of  Salvador  City  and  our  other  main  port  on 
the  Pacific  side  at  Cutuco  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  at  the  southerly 
end  of  Salvador.  This  latter  is  the  first  place  at  which  Mr.  Hoover 
touched  on  his  journey  of  friendship  around  South  America  be- 
fore he  assumed  the  Presidency  and  where  he  met  and  was  enter- 
tained by  the  officials  of  Salvador. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  this  next  reel,  I  want  to  read  two 
very  brief  abstracts  from  the  book  by  Samuel  Crowther,  The  Ro- 
mance and  Rise  of  the  American  Tropics,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  These  excerpts  are  not  only  an  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Keith,  but  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  constructive  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  these  countries: 

"Minor  Cooper  Keith — that  was  his  full  name — was  the  first 
to  learn  that  the  only  way  to  get  something  out  of  Central  America 
was  first  to  put  something  in.  That  elementary  fact  had  not  been 
previously  noted  by  anyone.  They  had  all  been  gripped  by  the 
myth  of  the  easy  wealth  of  the  tropics  and  had  come  merely  to 
take.  He  worked  differently  and  never  found  himself  in  conflict 
with  any  government,  for  everywhere  he  brought  more  than  he 
took  away.  He  created  wealth.  He  did  not  hunt  for  wealth  that 
had  already  been  created,  and  to-day,  after  more  than  half  a  cen- 
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ttiry,  he  stands  out  as  the  founder  of  the  most  important  enter- 
prises in  Central  America.  Among  his  larger  objectives  was  the 
linking  of  all  the  railways  of  Central  America  into  a  single  system 
so  that  one  might  travel  from  the  United  States  to  the  Canal  Zone 
by  rail.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be  the  making  possible 
of  a  real  confederation  of  these  states  upon  both  a  political  and 
economic  foundation." 

"The  myth  of  the  easy  wealth  of  the  Indies  has  been  a  long 
time  dying." 

"These  lands  have  wealth — but  the  wealth  is  in  the  soil.  The 
highlands,  it  was  discovered,  would  grow  coffee.  But  by  the  time 
that  coffee  had  been  carried  to  the  sea  by  mule-back  and  loaded  on 
a  passing  steamship,  most  of  its  value  was  gone — for  the  producer. 

"The  lowlands  of  the  Caribbean,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
worthless  and  in  which  it  was  thought  no  white  man  could  live, 
were  discovered  to  be  splendid  soil  for  the  growing  of  bananas, 
just  as  some  of  the  islands  bordering  the  sea,  notably  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  were  found  to  have  splendid  soils  for  sugar  cane  and 
tobacco. 

"Out  of  the  banana  trade  came  great  American  industrial 
organization  and  an  abundance  of  transport.  The  planting  of  the 
lowlands,  and  the  medical  supervision  of  the  workers  there  brought 
new  wealth  into  existence.  The  provision  of  railroads  and  regular 
ship  services  with  the  United  States  in  place  of  the  occasional 
visits  of  tramp  ships  gave  value  to  the  coffee. 

"This  creating  of  new  wealth  created  more  wealth — for  the 
birth  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  new  wealth  is  like  to  tossing  of  a  stone 
into  a  still  pond — the  ripples  and  waves  spread  in  an  ever-increas- 
ing circle.  The  United  States,  out  of  its  wealth,  has  made  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  Caribbean.  And  by  thus  buying,  wealth 
has  been  created  in  the  Caribbean  and  this  in  turn  has  made  mar- 
kets for  American  products. 

"The  Panama  Canal  gave  more  transport  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  much  that  was  formerly  lost  in  waste  has  been  reclaimed  to 
become  profit  and  wages.  Those  are  the  foundations  of  the  new 
empire — the  creation  and  exchange  of  wealth  and  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  disease.  They  are  very  worthy  and  very  stable  foun- 
dations. They  infinitely  transcend  all  idle  professions  of  mutual 
regard  or  elaborate  schemes  for  pointless  leagues  of  amity.     They 
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transcend  all  expressions  of  armed  power.  For  no  ties  are  so 
strong  as  those  of  health  and  wealth." 

This  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  and  I  think  this  expresses 
briefly  and  much  better  than  I  could  have,  the  reasons  for  Mr. 
Keith's  great  success  in  these  countries  and  it  is  a  lesson  that  all 
who  seek  to  do  business  there  should  constantly  keep  in  mind. 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  an  area  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  population  of  be- 
tween 1,500,000  and  1,750,000,  making  it  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated of  any  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Salvador  City,  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  about  100,000. 

You  will  note  particularly  in  this  next  reel  the  well-paved 
streets  of  the  city,  this  work  and  the  sanitation  having  been  car- 
ried out  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hebard  &  Co.,  contractors  of  New 
York,  also  the  railway  pier  and  harbor  at  Cutuco,  the  only  pro- 
tected harbor  between  Mexico  and  Honduras,  and  lastly  the  very 
delightful  country  club  and  golf  course  at  Salvador  City,  and  I 
have  prefaced  this  reel  with  our  favorite  picture  of  Mr.  Keith. 

Reel  3 

Leaving  Salvador,  now  we  will  return  to  Guatemala  and  I 
have  tw^o  more  reels  which  I  hope  you  will  not  be  too  tired  to  see, 
showing  the  line  of  the  railway  from  El  Rancho  where  we  begin 
the  actual  mountain  climb  to  Guatemala  City  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  some  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  while  we  are  waiting 
for  this  it  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  briefly  to  the  historical 
background  of  all  these  countries  grouped  under  the  general  term 
Latin  America,  an  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  fully  realize  some  of  the  differences  between  their  peoples  and 
ourselves. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  South 
and  Central  America  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  you  all,  but  I  want 
to  emphasize  a  little  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  attitude  of 
the  conquerors  of  Latin  America  and  that  of  the  settlers  of  North 
America.  It  is  that  difference  which  has  already  been  noted  as 
the  attribute  of  Mr.  Keith  and  which  contributed  so  much  to  his 
success. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  the  settlers  of  North  America 
were  also  conquerors  and  have  perhaps  come  much  nearer  exter- 
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minating  the  native  races  than  have  the  Spanish  in  Latin  America, 
yet  the  general  outlook  and  intention  of  those  v^^ho  came  to  North 
America  was  essentially  that  of  settlers  and  home-makers,  workers, 
tillers  of  the  soil,  rather  than  that  of  conquerors ;  whereas  the  con- 
quistadores  and  their  followers  came  to  seek  for  gold,  to  grasp  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  and  to  bring  the  natives  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  faith  as  they  believed  it.  The  aborigines  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  Mayas,  also  had  probably  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civ- 
ilization and  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  than  had  the 
aborigines  of  North  America. 

To  those  of  us,  however,  who  know  the  climate  and  the  nature 
of  the  jungles  of  the  tropics,  the  deeds  accomplished  by  a  few 
handfuls  of  Spaniards  who  forced  their  way  through  the  coastal 
swamps  and  the  forests  reeking  with  malaria  and  black  water  fever, 
swarming  with  myriads  of  every  kind  of  disagreeable,  biting  and 
stinging  insects,  are  even  more  wonderful  and  marvelous  than 
Father  Olmeda,  Prescott,  and  the  other  historians  have  pictured 
them.  Nevertheless,  almost  nothing  was  done  by  them  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  up  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  that  is,  up  until  only  25  or  30  years  ago, 
nothing  much  had  been  done  since  the  time  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro 
to  develop,  what  we  at  least  are  pleased  to  call,  a  higher  civilization. 

The  peoples  of  these  countries  in  these  later  days,  in  their 
strivings  for  independence  and  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
had  not  only  to  establish  their  own  form  of  government,  but  also 
had  to  overcome  the  inertia  towards  progress,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  Spanish  occupation.  This  has  been  difficult,  but  there  is 
to-day  every  evidence  that  their  feet  are  now  definitely  set  in  the 
paths  of  order  and  progress  and  that  their  countries  are  reaping 
the  benefits  of  their  struggles  for  and  attainment  of  an  orderly 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that  is,  during  the  last  25 
or  30  years,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  one  of  the  fundamental  necessities  of  prog- 
ress, and  not  only  are  the  ports  of  the  various  countries  easily 
accessible  by  means  of  several  lines  of  commodious  steamships 
both  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  the  interior  cities 
can  now  be  reached  in  reasonable  comfort  by  means  of  river  steam- 
ers, railroads,  automobiles  and  airplanes.    The  capitals  of  all  these 
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countries  are  now  linked  by  regular  airplane  mail  service  with  each 
other  and  with  the  United  States. 

This  development  of  transportation  is  marked  and  followed  in 
these  countries,  as  it  has  been  in  our  own,  by  greater  activity  every- 
where, more  stability  of  government,  higher  wages  and  the  accom- 
panying demand  for  the  goods  these  higher  wages  can  buy. 

The  present  state  of  most  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caril)bean  is  to-day  a  strange  combination  of  the  primitive,  ap- 
proximating in  many  respects  what  we  in  the  United  States  were 
going  through  one  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  years  ago,  along- 
side of  and  contrasting  with  the  most  modern  developments  of 
tiled  bathrooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights,  modern 
highways,  automobiles,  air-mail  service,  etc. 

The  next  reel  shows  the  mountain  section  of  the  main  line  of 
the  railway  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Guatemala,  from  El  Rancho  to 
Guatemala  City,  a  climb  of  some  4,000  feet  in  about  70  miles. 
Then  there  are  some  pictures  of  the  city  itself  and  some  of  its  very 
picturesque  inhabitants. 

Reel  4 

The  next  reel  will  show  additional  pictures  of  Guatemala  City 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  old  City  of  Antigua,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Guatemala,  and  perhaps  here  we  can  make  a  further  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  later  history  of  Guatemala. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  at  the  present  time  has  a  popula- 
tion of  around  2,250,000  and  its  area  is  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Guatemala  City,  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  about  120,000. 

This  whole  region  was  conquered,  just  about  four  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Cortez 
who  came  south  from  Mexico.  The  name  Guatemala  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Central  America  and 
the  old  capital,  now  known  as  Antigua,  was  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  region,  Antigua  with  its  many  churches  and 
monumental  public  buildings  reminiscent  of  old  Spain,  and  of 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  glimpse  in  the  next  reel,  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  about  150  years  ago  and  a  new  capital, 
the  present  City  of  Guatemala,  was  established  some  25  miles  to 
the  east  in  a  broad,  open  valley  some  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
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The  old  City  of  Antigua,  which  has  been  partly  rebulit,  is  to-day 
a  flourishing  town  located  at  the  base  of  the  Volcano  Agua  and  the 
ruins  of  its  old  churches  attest  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Span- 
iards, both  priests  and  soldiers,  in  utilizing  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  construction  of  these  really  monumental  edifices.  It 
may  be  that  the  Indians  who  were  found  by  the  Spaniards  still 
retained  traces  of  that  skill  which  is  found  in  the  Maya  ruins  scat- 
tered all  over  this  part  of  the  world,  and  of  which  you  have  al- 
ready seen  evidences  in  the  pictures  of  the  stelae  at  Quirigua. 
The  skill  of  the  native  artisans  is  also  shown  to-day  in  the  really 
artistic  textiles  which  are  manufactured  in  the  country. 

The  Volcano  Agua  is  a  dominating  feature  in  all  the  landscape 
in  and  around  Guatemala  and  all  the  way  down  the  Pacific  slope 
between  Guatemala  and  the  coast,  and  it  will  be  noted  frequently 
in  this  next  reel. 

After  the  views  of  Guatemala  City  and  Antigua,  which  are 
shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  reel,  there  are  some  views  of  Lake 
Amatitlan,  about  half  way  down  the  mountain  on  the  Pacific  side, 
as  the  railway  circles  and  twists  around  the  slopes  of  the  Volcano 
Agua,  then  of  the  port  of  San  Jose,  typical  of  the  open  roadsteads 
of  most  of  the  Pacific  coast  ports  and  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  loading  bananas  and  other  freight  and  passengers  ~by 
lighters  at  these  open  roadsteads. 

Reel  5 


After  President  Main  had  expressed  the  appreciation  of  those 
present  to  Mr.  Lavis  for  his  interesting  address,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed at  11.15  p.  m. 
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